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The New Family in the Postwar World 


By Grace REEVES 
Director, Division of Home Economics 
Hampton Institute 


WHAT does this title mean? The 
“new family” is made up of the same structural elements 
which have composed families in all times and in all places 
—man, woman and children in all of their relationships. 
It still has its age old functions to perform, though it may 
have to draft a new pattern. 

The family, as an institution, has been hard hit by the 
war. Its chief breadwinner has been inducted either into 
an army of workers or of warriors. In either case, he has 
been subtracted from the home for long periods. The 
wife and mother has been forced—in many cases by eco- 
nomic pressure from within as well as without—to enter 
into industry and become a producer of goods as well as 
the cohesive force holding the family together. The 
children, if they were small, throve pretty well in Day 
Care Centers and Nursery Schools, but if they were of 
teen age, they were pulled and twisted in all directions. 
The housing projects sponsored by the Government 
alleviated the problems, but still there was a serious short- 
age of dwellings, and families were compelled to crowd 
into space never meant to house so many people. Now 
definite goals for the betterment of family living will have 
to be set up. 

To train our young people for democratic living we 
must have vital, dynamic, aggressively democratic ex- 
periences in the home. Through the intimacies of family 
life come the habits and attitudes basic to that kind of life. 

The Post-War World: Will this post-war. era, that so 
many long for, be born on a certain day? If we look we 
can see that it is already “post-war” for many of our boys 
and men. We find them in hospitals, schools, back on the 
job or getting ready to enter a new one. So, with the 
four-year old, who when trying to understand the mean- 
ing of tomorrow said, “Oh, today is yesterday's to- 
morrow’; we can say that today is the future and begin 
living immediately to accomplish the dream of yesterday. 

Therefore, let us take stock of the elements out of 
which the new families are to be made which are to con- 
tribute so largely to the goals of democratic living which 
we have set for ourselves. The satisfying home has cer- 
tain common needs: maximum health for everyone, eco- 
nomic security, agreeable personalities, good management, 
trust and faith in oneanother,and love and mutual respect. 
It is the people in it who make the house a home. 

What will the man be like when he leaves the armed 
forces? This depends on the type of man he was before. 
What kind of person was he? What attitudes governed his 


actions? What responsibilities did he carry? Asa civilian 
he could choose, somewhat, the kind of home in which he 
would live, what kind of work he would do, who were his 
friends. On entering the services he was deposited with 
little more than a toothbrush into situations where he 
had no privacy and no control. He had finished grammar 
school and had started in high school, though there were 
some that had never used the little schooling they had 
received and were classed as illiterates, while others had 
graduated from a university. For nearly 8,000,000, it can 
be said that education has been rudely interrupted and one 
problem now is how to make possible for each one to con- 
tinue his education as he comes back to pick up the threads 
of civilian life. 

No matter how young he was when he left his home 
the veteran is an adult in experience. He will be very dif- 
ferent from what he was, as the discipline and regimenta- 


-tion will leave their marks on him. In some respects he 
‘ will be more demanding, for he has grown accustomed to 


a more balanced diet than he had in civilian life, and better 
grades of clothes (though he was not allowed to choose 
them). There will also be inner changes, for he will have 
experienced sights and sounds which he wants to forget 
and cannot and which he does not want to talk about. 

There are going to be wide gaps between the ex-service 
man and the civilian who has stayed at home. It will take 
time and effort on the part of both to reach common un- 
derstanding. He will have dreamed about home for years 
and will have built up pictures that seemed realities. It 
will be difficult for him to accept things as they are. He 
will come back to a family that remembers him as he was 
but does not know him now. It is part of the mustering- 
out plan to give to each returnee the best possible counsel. 
In the light of his own desires he will be told what type 
of job holds for him the most promise of success. 

Eighty to ninety percent of all the returnees will settle 
either in the jobs they left or others that may make use of 
the specialized training they have received in the armed 
forces. Some will want still more training and G. I. Bill 
of Rights makes provision for vocational training. Two 
million men have already said that they want to start 
small businesses. Statistics put out by the Chamber of 
Commerce show that 1,000 small businesses fail every day 
because the owners did not know the methods that lead 
to success. The government experts have compiled at least 
20 booklets to serve as guides for men who want to avail 
themselves of government loans before going into business 
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for themselves. The thing to remember is that the re- 
turnee does not have to rush into this venture imme- 
diately; he has two years to build up his background and 
training before applying for a loan. There is reason to 
think that these new business owners will succeed for 
they are at an age when vigor, imagination, dreams, and 
daring are at their peak. Everything possible will be done 
to fit the disabled into jobs in which they can be proficient 
and feel wanted by the family and community. The plan 
for the counselling is national in scope but is to be carried 
out in the local community where the man is known. 

The girl. What have they been doing since their men 
went to war? Many have gone into war industries. 
They have proved to themselves and others that they 
can be “workmen worthy of their hire.” Half of these 
women would like to stay in the “plant” after the war. 
Many would like to fit themselves for jobs more congenial 
to their desires. In all too many rituations, the girl finds 
that she is good enough to be a worker but she cannot rise 
to the managerial jobs. This is still a man's world. On the 
other hand, where she has had opportunities to hold ad- 
ministrative positions, her success has been outstanding. 

Many young women have joined the uniformed forces. 
While their experiences have not been the same as that of 
_ their brothers, they have some things in common that 
make for sympathetic understanding. They, too, have 
‘ been tested, trained, sifted and placed in jobs suited to 
their talents. Some will want to continue working; some 
frankly say that they will be glad to return to their homes. 
But, all will have learned to live vigorously for a purpose 
and this will have its influence on future family life. 

More girls are staying in high school and going to col- 
lege because there has been more ready money to keep 
them there. If the school has been awake to its possibili- 
ties in helping to equip the wife of tomorrow, she will 
have gained insight into (1) the art, the literature and the 
culture of her own country and that of others; (2) she 
will have had chances to develop individual interests 
which make her a more interesting person both to herself 
and to others; (3) she will have learned some vocational 
skills; (4) she will know enough about health and physical 
fitness to keep herself and her family and to contributing 
to the health of the community. 

According to a Report of the White House Conference 
on Rural Education, “Education should be directed to 
building strong, wholesome family life, and understand- 
ing values which people hold dear. Experiences in crea- 
tive arts and crafts and wholesome recreation should be 
vital forces.” No matter what vocation the girl has 
trained for, if she follows the traditions of the past, she 
will marry and have a home of her own and children. She 
did not want to be a spinster at the end of the war. It is, 
therefore, desirable that her education give her knowledge 
and skills which will help her to create, with her husband, 


a successful home, one which will exemplify all of the prin- 


_ ciples of democratic living desired by the community and 


the nation. Small Phoebe, aged 11, when asked to write 
an essay on how she could practice democracy in the home, 
said that she was too old to learn democracy, she had been 
living that way since she was four. 

What are the problems that face new families? All 
through the tragic periods of our history, as well as in the 
calmer years, marriages have been made and families 
built up. Usually, the number of marriages increase be- 
fore and after a war and decrease during the fighting. 

1. Are the two people well mated with common en- 
thusiasms, interests and desires? 

2. Have they entered marriage with a sense of per- 
manency and a will to solve their problems? 

3. Will each be willing to give up a little? 

The following are characteristic stories of the unique 
problems which are facing some of our young people 
today. 

(1) Mary and Bill had known each other in high school. 
They had dated occasionally. After graduation they be- 
gan to see more of each other. In time, they had an “un- 
derstanding.” Both were willing to listen to their parents’ 


‘plea of waiting awhile. “Let Bill get started on a job and 


Mary try her hand at earning too.” Then the war came 
and Bill joined the army. He wanted to marry before 
going overseas. His reasons were: if they were married 
they would feel a sense of belonging to one another; he 
would have someone to fight for and she someone to work 
for. Both would enjoy a sense of fulfillment of desire and 
deep satisfaction. Their parents’ reasons for not marrying 
before such a long separation were: having taken on the 
responsibility of a wife, the boy would worry when it was 
impossible to know what was happening at home. His 
wife might become dependent upon one of the families. 
Then there was the possibility that he might not return 
or if he did that he might be wounded; could his wife 
then support them? There were other arguments,—but 
they were married. The honeymoon was short. Mary 
followed Bill from camp to camp. Mary had to live in one 
room with another Army wife and could only see Bill 
during his time off. When Bill was sent overseas, Mary 
went home to live with Bill's mother and await the birth 
of her baby. This was not an impossible situation but 
required tact and forebearance on the part of both. At 
times Mary felt that she had missed something very pre- 
cious and then she faced the situation and did sensible 
things her husband suggested by letter, saw the Army 
doctor and followed the regime he set for her. She took 
Red Cross classes and went into a hospital as a nurse's 
aid. After the baby was born, she had little time or de- 
sire to do other things. 

Bill tried hard to imagine what a small baby was like. 
He even went to a hospital and asked to see a new one so 
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that he would have a more definite picture of what Mary 
was writing about. Try as hard as he could to think of 
“family,” what Bill really longed for was Mary of the 
pre-baby days. It was the same when he came home on 
furlough. Mary had two to care for but showed more 
concern for the youngest member of the family, while 
Bill was jealous of the time she thought she had to spend 
with the baby. Grandmother sensed it and rose to the 
occasion by suggesting that she look after Junior “while 
you two children run off to the seashore for a real honey- 
moon.” It wasn’t that Bill couldn't adjust to the presence 
of the child, if he were given time, but that was what he 
didn't have—Time. Before he had to leave, he made 
great strides in getting acquainted with his son and was 
beginning to feel like a real parent. Mary was happy to 
be sharing the joys of parenthood, though she was willing 
to “pick up the load” again when Bill had to leave. What 
a home and family life she was planning for, after the war! 
This was just the beginning. 
(2) Here today, and gone tomorrow. » 


Marceline, a senior in high school, met Harry ina | 


U.S.O. where she had gone seeking excitement as well as 
to “entertain the boys.” They “fell” for each other im- 
mediately. They danced and played together every day 
and night for the next week which was all that was left 
of Harry's furlough. Marceline was happy and gay and 
gave freely of herself to Harry who was hungry for the 
love and affection of a girl. To Marceline, it was as 
though she was doing something patriotic to make a 
soldier happy. As a matter of course, they talked of 
marriage and thought that they were the exception that 
proved the rule of “love at first sight,” though the only 
thing they had in common was dancing. They had no 
mutual friends except the acquaintances of the dance 
hall. The future was fogged with the passions of the mo- 
ment. And so they were married. They didn’t even have 
time to prove that the Fairy Tale ending “they lived hap- 
pily every after,” was true or false, as Harry was called 


- back to the South Pacific. There he idealized his love as 


he received Marceline’s first letters. Shortly, however, 
the letters arrived at longer and longer intervals. It 
wasn't until he came home, a war casualty, that he was 
forced to realize that Marceline had been continuing to 
show her patriotism by making other service men happy. 
This story is not finished because Marceline is asking a 
divorce. 

It used to be thought and still is an ideal, that when 
two people married, it is with the expectation that the 
marriage would last as long as these two people lived. 
Today we find one divorce in five or six marriages, an 
example of how social pressure changes at different times 
and in different places. Statistics tell us that after the war 
one in three marriages will prove a failure. People have 
been seeking glamour and excitement in more or less 


promiscuous love affairs. The man has left for the front 
while the girl has found other admirers. She has been un- 
willing to forego the pleasures of the moment. The 
husband returns a stranger in more ways than one. 
Self-gratification has been the cornerstone of too many 
marriages and that is not a very substantial foundation 


for a lasting one. For People have to learn the art of 


living together, to share, to compromise, and to make ad- 
justments that will result in long lasting marriages. 

(3) The woman who wants to combine a career and 
marriage. 

Sara had been a teacher before she married Peter. She 
had tried conscientiously to make a good home for Peter 
who was a worker in a war industrial plant, but she really 
liked her job better than housekeeping. Maybe one of 
the reasons that caused her to like teaching better was 
because she had beer: trained for it and she had enjoyed 
success. There was also the possibility that Peter would 
be reclassified as 1-A. At the moment he was classified 
4F due to ill health caused by stomach ulcers, but these 
were now largely passed, and Peter was beginning to feel 
it when people expressed surprise at seeing a man so hale 
and hearty out of the Army. Sara had never done much 
housework at home. Her mother had always said that she 
could do it faster than Sara and that Sara could go and do 
her homework. So now she did it the hard way. She did 
not feel that she did her housework well. It seemed as 
though she could pay someone to come in and do as well 
as she did or better, if she could find any one. The fact 
that Sara had been accustomed to earning her own spend- 
ing money and had adjusted her style of living to the-size 
of her pay-check made the stretching of Peter's salary, to 
cover the wants and needs of two, very difficult. Then, 
too, she had made some very close friends who also taught 
at the school and she enjoyed them as well as the children 
and parents. 

One of Sara's friends was an older woman who had 
solved the problem of homemaking and teaching very 
nicely. She had taken the maternity leave allowed her by 
the school when her three children were born. Living on 
a small poultry farm as they did, on the edge of town, 
the family had been able to get a man and his wife, past 
middle age, to come and live with them. They helped 
with the housework, children and chickens. Her husband, 
who had never been very successful with town jobs, 
liked to work around the place and did not mind having 
the children tag along when he was working. In fact, he 
said that they helped him. As Sara looked at the family 
she thought that they seemed to have made a success of 
building a cooperative home. 

Peter had never thought that his wife would work 
after they were married. He had taken it for granted that 
she would want to stay at home as his mother had done 
and that he would be the bread-winner as his father had 
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been. It gave him a sense of importance and power to 
have his wife depend upon him. To be sure, he had not 
counted on the rise in the cost of living or on the possibil- 
ity of his being reclassified before the year was over. He 
knew that the allowance given a serviceman’s wife when 
he went overseas would not be enough to enable Sara to 
live as she was accustomed so he stopped fussing about 
women’s work being in the home. He found that he 
enjoyed helping her do the cooking, and housework in 
the morning and at night so that they could leave the 
house for long evenings together. It pleased him to find 
out how well he could cook and he could make a bed better 
than Sara, “if he did say it as shouldn't.” He enjoyed, too, 
the course of lectures sponsored by her school on current 
affairs to which he and Sara went each week. He hated to 
think that when he went into the service that she would 
have to do her week's marketing alone. Life would be even 
more complicated as there was going to be a baby. They 
were asking Sara's widowed mother to come and live 
with them. That would mean there would always be a 
third person in their little home, and it would ensure 
Sara of having someone to help her when, after her 
“maternity leave,” she would go back to teaching. When 
he came back and was ready to become the chief provider 
again, he was sure he and Sara could work things out. 

Sara realized how fortunate she was in having a hus- 
band who could see her point of view in wanting to work 
rather than settle down to the routine of housekeeping. 
One of her friends had found the opposite was true in her 
family: she had had to give up her job in the Post Office 
in order to be the homebody her husband and his family 
expected. She felt frustrated,—until she found something 
that she could carry on at home. This did not mean that 
she did not recognize that homemaking could be a satis- 
fying career but she knew that she would be a better wife 
and mother if she had some challenging interest occupying 
her leisure rather than the card-playing that filled the 
leisure of so many of her neighbors. 

(4) Crippling need not spoil two lives. 

Hal came back to Anne a veteran and a cripple. They 
had started their married life with such high hopes. They 
had been able to buy a house of their own and Anne had 
been able to surround her two children with a sense of 
security that all was well and would continue to be so. 
Hal had lost an arm and had been in the hospital for 
months. He had not been able to keep discouragement out 
of his letters. Would he be able to find another job since 
his incapacitation was such that he could not carry on his 
former one? Could they keep the house and continue the 
children’s education? 

Anne knew that the adjustments to civilian and home 
life would be difficult for her war-torn husband. She was 
fully determined that she would make every effort to help 
her husband, and to save her and her children’s home life 


if possible. She attended an adult education class in psy- 
chology and read all the available literature which was 
flooding the pages of current magazines as well as litera- 
ture coming out in book form as to how to understand 
and help in the adjustment of the crippled veteran to a 
satisfying civilian life. She would give him time to make 
his own adjustments. She would not ask more of him than 
he could give her freely, but, oh, how she would like to 
know all that he had been through so she could help him 
when he returned. One thing she knew was that she still 
needed the help that he used to give her in doing the out- 
door work, so she would ask him to do the things that he 
once said were his jobs. When he came home, he gradually 
found that there were many things a onearmed man 
could do. One would have to look : wice at Hal to realize 
that he was a casualty, for he had been fitted with as per- 
fect an arm as mechanical genius could devise and he was 
learning to use it dextrously. What was more, he had 
seen other men who were much worse crippled than he 
was learn to use mechanical body parts and even get jobs 
and earn a decent living. He was not going to let this get 
him down, if his wife could take it in her stride too. So he 
rose to the occasion and soon both were working together 
with a keen sense of their old companionship. 

Hal could not carry on his old job so he and Anne de- 
cided that he should take advantage of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights and go to a Vocational school to be trained for a 
new job. He had talked over these things with the gov- 
ernment counselor and knew which school could give him 
the best start in the new field he chose. Anne would have 


_ to scrimp along for a while longer, but he was sure that he 


would soon be earning more than he had before and she 
assured him that she trusted his plans. 

How can the community help the family? The concep- 
tion that the community should be held responsible for so 
much thought coming within the province of the home is 
relatively new. The family will not profit by the new 
offerings, however, unless they become an integral work- 
ing part. 

Some of these newer services expected of the commu- 
nity are: (1) The machinery to implement the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. The federal government may assume the financial 
responsibility but the community must plan for the return 
of the one-tenth of its population who fought the war for 
democracy. There are also certain benefits which are 
promised the veteran's family. (2) An active health serv- 
ice manned with competent physicians, dentists, ocu- 
lists, visiting nurses, and for the benefit of the returnee, a 
psychiatrist. There should be a committee made up of 
the visiting nurse, the minister and the doctor who could 
help with mental therapy. Of course, there should be 
munity in sickness and in prevention. Special maternity 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Loneliness and the Serviceman’s Wife 


By Evetyn DuvaALL, Executive Secretary 
The National Conference on Family Relations 


AS YET little has been said about the 
war casualties among women. Yet, their mental health 
may be a key factor in the immediate postwar readjust- 
ments as well as in the remaining wartime demands that 
are being made upon them. How are these women stand- 
ing up under the strains of wartime separation? What 
stresses are they aware of within themselves? What ad- 
justments are they finding the most difficult? 

Thus far seventy-seven wives and sweethearts of ser- 
vicemen have been interviewed in this sample. Of these, 
ten are fiancées of men in service. The other sixty-seven 
are servicemen’s wives. The husbands are in many 
branches of the service and range from privates and sea- 
men to captains in the Medical Corps. They have been 


away from home from less than two months to several’ 


years. The marriages range from those of a brief eight 
months to several of more than fifteen years. About half 
of the couples have children, the other half are as yet 
childless. Some of the wives work (36 of the 67) and the 
rest have no compensated work outside the family. Of all 
the problems they face with their families,—in-laws, 


children, financial affairs, recreation, work, fatigue, bore- 


dom,—the most frequently mentioned is that of loneli- 
ness. 

A pharmacist’s wife, married two and one half years, 
separated three months, with a baby of less than two years 
old says: 

“I do get terribly lonesome. I can't sleep when I'm alone in the 
house. I just lie awake all night listening to the water faucet drip, and 
the window panes creak, and finally when it begins to get a little light 
outside I fall asleep for a few hours. I'm terribly nervous. . . . I don't 
go anywhere much, not even to a show. Of course I play with the 
baby, but I can't go anywhere because I have no place to leave the 
baby. Whenever I can, I try to escape from the house . . . I guess I'm 
never really happy without my husband. I'm always lonesome. . . .” 


A private's wife who returned to school when he was 
sent overseas said: 

“The sense of loneliness one has at times is quite overwhelming. 
J-—— and I were quite dependent on each other for recreation and we 
always talked everything over and planned everything together. . . . 
I've found it easier here to get on in a way. My school work keeps me 
busy and the new associations are stimulating. But I still do get lonely 
at times.” 


The wife of a Sea Bee, married five years and separated 


A captain's wife, mother of a two-and-a-half year old 
girl dreads her husband's return after an absence of over 
two years because, she says: 

“There is a severe emotional eb 
you have suspended your personality. . 

But the wife of a sergeant who was a PhD. in civilian 
life claims that she is “coming along fine,” in fact: 

“T am at an advantage . . . I can read in bed now. He used to turn 
off the light... ." 

With such a wide variation in what wives themselves 
say it was necessary to develop a loneliness scale. It is 
difficult to weigh degrees of loneliness, but by keeping 
the phrases of the women themselves, five groupings 


you aren't living... 


- emerged. The first or most extremely lonely group in- 


cludes those who can hardly stand it, who feel severe 
tension and are aware of extreme lonesomeness. Some in 
this group have lost weight since their separation from 
their husbands, others complain of nervous symptoms 
which were coincident with the separation, and which 
have continued in some considerable degree throughout. 
Typical of this group is the wife of a sailor in the south 
Pacific. He has been gone six months leaving his wife at 
home with their three-and-a-half year old son. She says: 

“I was terribly frightened and frenzied at first . . . I cried at night, 
but don’t any more .. . adjustment was made because there was the 
child and I could not lose control in front of him. 

“My personality and temperament have changed. I smoke like a 
fiend and chew my nails like mad. I knit all the time and never finish 
anything. I have severe headaches. I was nervous before but not that 
bad. 

“Loneliness is the biggest problem—especially at night when 
S—— (son) is asleep. I feel so desperate; sometimes I want to run out 
of the house and mingle with a crowd of people. I make myself stay in. 
I read, fix my hair, tub, make something for the following day, but 
hate to go to bed. I postpone it until I am almost dead from exhaus- 
tion... ." 


Group 2 are those who are terribly lonely, who feel 
tension, but find some release so that extreme loneliness is 
avoided. Examples include the wife of an Army Air 
Corpsman who has returned to finish her college degree 
since her husband left five months ago. She says: 

“My greatest difficulty is separation. I miss him so terribly much, 
more than anyone could possibly imagine. I spend most of my time in 
school or studying. For recreation I go out with my parents or my in- 


“Except for the ever present feeling of being only half there my ad- a ee eee 

justment was simple . . . but there seems to be a certain timelessness 

about the whole thing yet. . ..” Or the wife of an Army litter-bearer: 
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“Waiting is one of the hardest things to do sometimes. You feel as 
though you would jump out of your skin in the meantime. . . . But, 
when I am lonely I call another girl, another wife I should say, and we 
do something together. I usually do something to counteract my feeling 
of loneliness.” 


And the wife of an infantryman who has been overseas 
eight months: 

“Writing te him helps me get away from feeling sorry for myself. 
Besides, thinking of what he has to go through is enough to make me 
thankful I am where I am. . . . Waiting for mail can make me terribly 
lonely and I can hardly wait sometimes to hear from him. ... Well, 
I know I'm not the only girl in this position and if others can manage 
to live through this mess I guess I can too.” 


Group 3 includes those who feel considerable loneliness 
but have it under control. In this group is a barber's wife 
with two small children whose husband left for overseas 
duty three or four months ago. She says: 

“At first I was very blue at times... but I returned to church 
activities. . tried 00. get's job dn th ovenings . . just to get out 
among people. When my busbend was home we used to get out among 


others. With the children it is e0 confining and my vocabulary has to 
be so limited with them. At last, I decided to become a Nurse's Aid 


and I like it very much. I see 80 many people and it is a change from the 
house.” 

Group 4 consists of those women who feel moderate 
loneliness but who keep occupied. Says Mrs. T., the wife 
of an Army doctor who has been gone two years: 

“I miss my husband most of course. I miss male companionship of 


tco terribly hard for me (doing without a husband). I wasn't away 
much from the feeling of independence, not having been married long. 
The adjustment gets harder though as the full impact hits you—but 
I have lots of other interests. . . .” 


Mrs. M. says: 
“I'm really busy and don't have much time to feel terribly lonesome. 


It seems as though things were happening so often and fast for L—— 
and me, that I just can't realize he’s gone yet.” 


Group § includes (besides the one who enjoys reading 
in bed), the women who feel littie ioneliness and who 
profess to feel adequate. The wife of the Army captain 
who lives with her parents after nine months of marriage, 
from her husband, comments: 

“Life went on the same for me after he left. I moved back with my 
parents; I never really moved out. . . .” 


By tabulating the expressions of loneliness of all the 
wives on this scale the following distribution appeared: 
Table 1 
Loneliness Score for Sixty Seven Wives of Servicemen 
Great Considerable Moderate Little Indeterminate 


Number of wives 9 10 13 "7 ar 9 
cent of wives 13.4 14.9 19.4 25.4 16.4 10.4 


Total percent of wives 9-9 


Thus we see that of the 67 wives 32 (or 47.7%) felt 
considerable to extreme loneliness while 28 (or 41.8%) 
expressed feelings of moderate or little loneliness. Well 
over one-quarter of the sample (19 or 28.3%) expressed 
feelings of great or extreme loneliness. Seven wives could 
not be classified because of insufficient data on which to 
make a judgment. 

It may be interesting to note in passing that everyone 
of the ten fiancées also interviewed fall within the last 
three groups of moderate, little or undetermined loneli- 
ness. Not one of the unmarried women expressed more 
than moderate loneliness. This may be because the mar- 
ried woman feels freer in expressing her loneliness for her 
man, or because the loneliness is greater for the woman 
accustomed to married living. The sample is so small that 
the point needs further investigation in any event. 


Loneliness and Length of Marriage 

The length of marriage of those interviewed ranges 
from eight months to seventeen years. Eight have been 
married less than a year. Fourteen have been married 
more than five years. The largest number falls within the 
two to five year group (29), as the table shows: 


Table 2 
Length of Marriage of Sixty Seven Wives of Servicemen 

Length of Marriage Number of Wives 
8-12 months 8 
13-24 months 13 
25-60 months 29 
61-and more months 14 
Unknown length of time 3 

67 


In comparing the loneliness scores of the newly- 
married wives with those married more than five years no 
significant differences were found except that the newly- 
married wives fell only at the ends of the scale, while 
those married more than five years were more evenly dis- 
tributed. Of the eight newly-weds, two expressed ex- 
treme loneliness, three great loneliness and the other three 
little or none. Case number 2406 married 12 months, 
separated immediately after her marriage, still lives at 
home, is deeply attached to her mother and feels little 
loneliness. On the other hand number 2802 married eight 
months, separated after two months of living with a 
husband who has been in service four years, finds that she 
is moody and that her ‘heart isn't in her work’ now that 
her husband is gone. She is a college graduate, employed 
asa social worker but says that she would be content with 
a typing job: “Other people’s problems seem so remote 
because I'm so lonely and anxious.” 

The other newly-wed feeling extremely lonely has 
been married twelve months, separated nine, reports that 
she is more irritable, has lost eleven pounds and is, “*. 
terribly lonely. {mis im and not beng able to alk 
him confidentially.” 
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From the analysis of these few cases it looks as though 
the newly-weds who are not lonely are those who have 
never really left their girlhood attachments, and whose 
full marital ties are yet to be established. Those on the 
other hand, who reported being very lonely seem to have 
been more completely adjusted to married life before sepa- 
ration. This hypothesis will bear further investigation. 

The study of the loneliness scores of the wives married 
more than five years reveals a far more even distribution 
along the whole scale than is true of the newly married 
women. Table 3 summarizes the spread. 


Table 3 
Loneliness Scores of Wives Married More than Five Years 
Loneliness Score Number of Wives 
1 
2 t) 
3 (Considerable) 
4 (Moderate) 
5 
? 


Assuming that a woman has become adjusted to mar-: - 


ried life by the time she has been married five years or 
more (if she is ever going to), we recognize that some thing 
other than length of marriage operates to cause such a 
range. 
Loneliness and Length of Separation 

The husbands of the women studied have been gone 


for varying lengths of time. Number 2800 has a husband | 


who never really left, being away only for short inter- 
vals. Others have been away for from many months to 
several years. The range of separation is none to three 
years, as show in the distribution in Table 4. 


Table 4 
Length of Separation of Sixty-Seven Wives of Servicemen 
Length of Separation Number of Wives 
o- 2 months 2 
3- 6 months 15 
7-123 months 2 
13-24 months 23 
25-and more months 3 
Unknown length of time 3 


The loneliness scores of those whose husbands have been 
away less than two months are distributed about the 
same way as they are for those whose separations are for 
more than two years, both great and little loneliness being 
found equally in both groups. A similar evenness is 
found likewise in the central group of wives separated 
from their husbands between one and two years. See 
Table 5. 

The range of spread in this group is all the way from 
three who are so lonely they can hardly stand it, one at 
point of considering divorce in her distress, to four who 
feel little if any loneliness. Four wives could not be classi- 
fied on the loneliness scale; one was obviously a maternal 


Table 5 


Number of Wives 
1 3 
2 ) 3 
3 (Considerable) 4 
4 (Moderate) 5 
5 (Little) 4 
? ) 4 
23 


figure who seemed relieved that the Army has taken over 
the supervision of her man. He has gone AWOL on a 
number of occasions, whereupon she has made him return 
to service. She tells an interesting story: 

“Twice he came to Chicago AWOL to see me. He just said he was 
‘borrowing time.’ Of course I was glad to see him, but I sure did fuss 
and fuss at him for doing it. I went to see him several times just to 
keep him happy. ... He knew he was going overseas, and when he 
came home, I was expecting trouble. He said he just wasn't going back. 
I talked and talked to him about not being a deserter. He cried and said 
I just wanted him to be in the Army. I had to put him on the train 
twice. I wanted him to do the right thing. I've always been able some- 
how to make him see right and wrong and he respects tay judgment and 
looks to me for advice. ... I write him letters five or six pages long 


~ every day just to keep him cheerful. Goodness knows I try to build up 


Now that the man is in Europe she is relieved to know 
that he is being supervised and can’t run home to her any 
more. She misses him, it is true, but her reaction to the 
separation is difficult to classify. Others in the undeter- 
mined group have husbands who have not left home or 
who are home so frequently that there has been no neces- 
sity to adjust to separation as yet. 

Thus, there seems to be little if any relationship be- 
tween the length of separation and the degree of loneliness 
expressed by the wives studied. 

The Social Participation of Servicemen’s Wives 

Since there seems to be little if any relationship be- 
tween loneliness and either length of marriage or length 
of separation of a couple, other conditions may explain 
the wife's loneliness. To test the hypothesis that it may 
be related to the extent of her contacts with other people, 
a participation scale of five points was developed. The 
scale and the distribution of wives upon it is found in 
Table 6. 

Table 6 


Number of wives 1s 24 
Percent of wives 0 23.4 35.8 7.4 100 


Now we see that while none of our sample has abso- 
lutely no contacts with other people, 28 percent are lim- 
ited to their immediate families and slightly over half of 
the group, (34 wives or 50.8%) are active only within 
the immediate neighborhood or work contacts. Twenty- 
eight wives or 41.8% have active or wide participation 
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Isolated Limited Active Wide Unknown al 


among their friends and group associations. The extent of 
social participation of five women is unknown. 

All members of the group of engaged girls in our sample 
have participation scores of 4 or 5 or Unknown. This is 
interesting especially in light of our finding that the en- 
gaged girls all have loneliness scores of 4 and 5, indicating 
little or moderate degrees of loneliness. This, as well as 
superficial observation of the relationship between partici- 
pation and loneliness scores among the wives encourages 
us to work out the relationship between the two scores 
in detail. 


Loneliness and Participation 
The Loneliness and Participation Scores of all sixty- 
seven wives are tabulated in Table 7. 
Table 7 
Relationship between Participation Score and Loneliness Score of 
Sixty: Wives 
Participation Score 
I I ? Total 
rt — 4 2 4 11 
Loneliness II — 3 5 3 1— 12 
Score Iv 2 2 1 17 
3 2 5 


Now we see that there seems to be a relationship be- 


tween the degree of loneliness and the extént of partici- 


pation. Subtracting the seven unknown cases, we find 19 
cases (or approximately one-third) fall within the lower 
right hand quadrant of active participation and moderate 
or little loneliness. Conversely twenty-three cases are to 
be found in the upper left quadrant of low participation 
and great loneliness. Thus 42 of the 60 cases (70%) show 
a definite relationship between loneliness and participa: 
tion. But this hypothesis still does not account for the 
30% of our sample equally divided between those who 
report extreme loneliness and high participation and those 
with the opposite of high Loneliness and low Participation 
Scores (nine cases in each quadrant). However the out- 
standing trend of this tabulation is summarized in the 
Loneliness Scores of I, II, and III for 32 wives (47.8%), 
and IV and V for 28 wives (41.8%), while Participation 
Scores parallel with II and III for 34 wives (50.7%), and 
IV and V for 28 wives (41.8%). In general the more ac- 
tive wives are the less lonely, and the less active wives are 
the more lonely. This does not imply that one factor is 
the cause of the other. It is possible that both loneliness 
and participation are indicative of the social maturity of 
the personality. There is the question, too, as to the rela- 
tionship between loneliness and the sturdiness of the mar- 
riage. It may be that those wives feeling little or no lone- 
liness during separation may not make as effective reunion 
adjustments as those who deeply miss their abeent hus 
bands. 


Loneliness and Working Wives 

Slightly over half (36 of the 67) of the wives in our 
sample are working either full time, part time or as stu- 
dents. These women have higher participation scores 
than do the wives who do not work. 22 of the 28 cases 
with Participation Scores of IV and V are within the 
working group (78.6%); while but 14 of the 34 with Par- 
ticipation Scores of II or III are the working wives 
(44.4%). (The sum of these percentages is high since all 
of the unknowns in the P score are in the non-working 
group.) If participation were the only thing influencing 
loneliness we would expect to find similar differences be- 
tween the Loneliness Scores of the working group and the 
total sample. There seems to be no appreciable difference 
between the Loneliness Scores of the working group and 
the total sample. 18 of the 32 cases with Loneliness Scores 
of I, II, or III are working wives (56.3%), and 16 of the 28 
cases with Loneliness Scores of IV and V are working 
wives (57.2). The distribution of working wives across 
the scale of loneliness is substantially that of the total 


‘sample. Thus we see that although the participation of 


working wives is appreciably higher than that found in the 
total sample, loneliness follows the same general distribu- 
tion pattern for the working wives as for the whole group. 
Several hypotheses may be advanced for this discrepancy 
from what we were led to expect in the comparison of 
Loneliness and Participation Scores. One is that the time 
devoted to outside contacts is limited for the working 
group and even though there are more contacts per per- 
son, they may not be as emotionally satisfying. This we 
have no way of testing with our available data to date. 
Another hypothesis is that since the vast majority of the 
working wives have no children (29 of the 36) it may be 
that children help a wife from becoming excessively lonely 
This theory we can test as follows. 
Loneliness and Children 

One half of the women of our total sample have chil- 
dren (34 of the 67). These children are of various ages as 
shown in the table below. | Most of them are first children, 
and are still quite young. 

Table 8 
Number and Age of Children of Sixty-Seven Wives of Servicemen 


Number of 
Number and Age of 
Children in Family — 


No children 

One Child (under 12 months of 

One Child (13 months to 36 sont ofa 
One Child (over three years of age) 

Two or More Children 

Age of Child unknown — 


Total 

The wives without children had higher participation 
scores than those with children. 18 of the 29 cases with 
Participation Scores of IV and V were childless wives 
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(62.1%). All cases of wide participation (Score V) were 
within the childless group. But here again the Loneliness 
Scores tend to follow the total sample. Of the 28 cases 
with Loneliness Scores of IV and V, 15 were childless 
(53.6%), a difference which is statistically insignificant. 
Likewise low Loneliness Scores are distributed among the 
childless wives just as they are in the total group. Of 
the 32 cases with Loneliness Scores of I, II, and III, 16 fall 
within the childless group (50%). It seems that even 
though wives with children are more restricted in their 
participation than childless wives, they are no more (nor 
less) lonely. We might suggest from a review of the cases 
involved that although children do restrict the mother's 


outside participation they may comfort, interest and oc- 


cupy her so that she does not become excessively lonely. 
As the mother of a three-and-a-half year old boy who now 
expects her second child reports: 

“The time is going very slow. There is the baby of course to help 


me, and I try to get out as much as I can. . . . Loneliness is the greatest 


problem, and almost the only problem with me. During the day the 
evenings and holidays are the times you miss him so.” 


Another mother of two children, a boy of five and a 


girl of two-and-a-half says: 

“I think the kids help me make my life happy while my husband is 
away; keeping the home up is enjoyable . . . and does not give me so 
much time in which to think about things.” 

But not all the mothers find as much satisfaction in 
their children. Case 2900, wife of a former policeman now 
in the Navy has two children, a boy and girl of eight and 
six years respectively. She reports extreme loneliness and 
goes on to add: 


“Loneliness . . . that is my greatest problem above all . . . since I 
am tied down with the kids I get very little opportunity to go out. . 
Tam very nervous and irtabe, worry more than I ever did and fel 
very unhappy.” 


Another woman whose husband has since returned 
home tells substantially the same story: 

“I was tied up with the kids day and night. That is why I had 
trouble getting along with them. I was very nervous and high strung 
and let it out on them. It was bad while he was gone.” 


Some women find release from the continual restriction 
of twenty-four-hour-a-day child care through the help of 
parents and friends in occasional baby-sitting. One wife, 
separated from her husband for two years except for his 
furloughs, reports as follows: 

“Tm not lonely. The baby keeps me so busy, I don't have much 
time to think about it. . . . I go out two nights a week, and my parents 
watch the baby. Wednesday night I go out with the girls, and on 
Friday I go to the movies.” 


It appears from the exploratory study of these cases 
that length of marriage, length of separation : and work ex- 
perience are not closely related to the wives’ loneliness in 
wartime separation from their husbands. The extent of 
the wife's social participation is closely related to the 
degree of her loneliness, the more active wives being the 
less lonely. Children seem to relieve the loneliness of the 
women who are not completely tied down to them. 

Many questions arise which tempt one to further study 
of the problem of the adjustment of the serviceman’s wife 
and the prospects of her adjustment upon their reunion. 
This preliminary report has value merely in ‘indicating 
trends which may be substantiated in more comprehen- 
sive investigation. 

The findings suggest such recommendations as the 
following: 

1. Discourage the cheap sensationalizing of the delin- 
quencies of servicemen’s wives, recognizing that insofar 
as they do exist, they may be symptomatic of her need of 
something which the community does not offer her. 

2. Provide more adequate and accessible counselling 
services for civilians similar to those in the armed services 
and in industry. 

3. Inaugurate community programs of recreation for 
servicemen’s wives, with provision for the care of children 
at intervals; acquaint her with facilities close to her inter- 
ests, and introduce the servicewives away from home to 
others who might be congenial. 

4. Recognize the sturdy gallantry of the wives who 
often bear greater burdens of strain and responsibility 
than are necessary; develop common attitudes of respect 
for her and her place in the war effort and in the crises 
that lie ahead. 


One of our sophisticated weeklies recently suggested 
that returning men might not be any more of a problem 
than the wives themselves, when it advised, “. . . there's 
a good chance that your husband is going to be rather 
glad to get home and that he, will act with a fair degree of 
normality, amiability and even enthusiasm. It’s all right 
to mix the old warrior a drink, but our advice is to mix 
yourself one first . . . you probably need it quite as much 
as he does. . 

tat qwoblems of reutiion large, our at- 
tention must be focussed not only on the battle fatigue of 
the returning serviceman, but also upon the wartime 
casualties of the women to whom they return. Readjust- 
ment is a dual responsibility of both husband and wife. 
Only as we understand them both can we help them find 
answers to their problems. 
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COUNSELING WITH THE RETURNED 
SERVICEMAN AND HIS WIFE! 


By Cart R. Rocers 

University of Chicago 
in contact with servicemen or their wives, is certain to be 
consulted on problems of marital difficulty. The problems 
are many and varied. Due to the long separation, wives 
come to doubt the faithfulness of their husbands, and 
servicemen similarly are doubtful of their wives. A man 
home on furlough finds to his distress that he and his wife 
are constantly quarreling. In another case, in-laws create 
problems for the new partnership. A disillusioned couple 
is contemplating divorce. A man from overseas finds his 
wife well established in a career, earning more than he is 
likely to make, and is hurt and unhappy about the situa- 
tion. A returned serviceman is distressed because his 
child resents him asa stranger. The list could be length- 
ened almost indefinitely, since wartime circumstances are 
not, in general, kind to marriages. 

Nowhere is the importance of the basic principles of 
client-centered counseling so clearly evident as in dealing 
with these marital tangles. The solution to such complex 
situations must be one which is actually accepted and 
_ adopted by the client or it cannot possibly last. Where a 
_ marriage partner is deciding whether to get a divorce or 
to undertake the slow and difficult task of rebuilding a 
strained marriage, the decision must be his own, if he is to 
live with it, and not a decision which has been foisted 
upon him. Furthermore, a traditional diagnosing type of 
approach is not feasible since the counselor frequently is 
dealing with only one partner, with no real epportunity 
of getting at the objective facts for the other partner. 
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Consequently, the counselor's function should be 
clearly defined as being non-directive. His aim should be 
to create a warmly permissive atmosphere in which the 
client feels free to express all his attitudes relating to the 
problem, even those attitudes previously repressed; to 
maintain a genuinely acceptant point of view toward the 
client and his feelings, no matter how shocking or weak or 
contradictory or undesirable these emotionalized attitudes 
may seem; to use primarily the techniques of simple ac- 
ceptance or sensitive reflection of attitudes; to avoid all 
probing, questioning, criticism, praise, and interpretation. 
These principles and these techniques have been previ- 
ously presented,’ and in one sense no new article is needed 


_ to discuss the counseling of marital problems. There are, 


however, some situations arising in marital counseling in 
which the worker may not see how client-centered prin- 
consideration. 

When the Problem is the Partner's Fault. Not infre- 

quently the spouse who turns toa counselor for help seems 
to be the better adjusted of the pair. A wife whose con- 
duct has been blameless comes for help because of her 
unfaithful husband. A calm and self-possessed soldier 
wishes counsel in regard to his nagging and neurotic wife. 
The counselor tends to feel uncertain as to what to do be- 
cause he seems to be dealing with “the wrong person.” 

Considerable experience indicates that the place to be- 
gin counseling is with the person who feels a concern 
about the problem. In such a marital situation it is not 
necessarily the “problem” partner with whom we should 
deal, but the person who is dissatisfied and willing to 
work on the problem. Any person who finds himself in an 
unsatisfactory marital relationship will be able, with 
counseling assistance, to do something to improve the 
relationship. As in all other counseling, we begin with 
the person who has a discoverable. concern about the 
situation. 

Not infrequently a wife will come to the counselor in 
order to ask if she may send her “problem” husband to be 
counseled. The worker will be wise to indicate that if her 
husband really wishes help he will be welcome, but that 
otherwise she might get further by exploring the situation 
herself. 

It is easy to identify with the “innocent party” in a 
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marital situation, and the counselor should carefully avoid 
any such pitfall. Antagonism and blame which are heaped 
on the spouse should be fully accepted and reflected (“You 
feel he is very definitely the one at fault;” “She seems to 
you to be wrecking your marriage,” etc.) but the counselor 
should completely refrain from evaluating the other part- 
ner. Such responses as, “He surely has mistreated you,” 
or “I should think you would be unhappy with her,” are 
almost certain to do harm to the counseling, as are the 
attitudes which lie behind these remarks. 

The reason is not far to seek. Often the “blameless” 
client is not entirely blameless. If the counselor has iden- 
tified with this client as an innocent party, it makes it 
doubly difficult to bring out attitudes and information 
which contradict this picture. Thus the charming young 
wife of a coast guardsman describes her husband as an 
inhibited, reserved, thoughtless individual, so lacking in 
spontaneity and warmth that any reasonable marital rela- 
tionship would seem impossible. But as these criticisms 
are accepted and clarified, she finally struggles to bring 
out the other side of the picture, which she has deeply 


repressed. Although in most groups she is happy and | 


spontaneous, with her husband she is ill at ease, artificially 
gay or unduly silent, and all because she labors under the 
continual fear that something she may say or do will re- 
veal some of her own earlier indiscretions, of which he is 
unaware. If the counselor had sided with her at the out- 
set, she could never have gained the courage to discuss 
her own part in the situation and her own feelings of 
guilt. As she saw these aspects she was able to alter her 
own behavior very helpfully. 

Even where the innocent party has had little to do with 
causing the problem, the counselor will do well to remem- 
ber that he is quite unable to lift the burden of the difi- 
culty from the client's shoulders. He is most helpful if he 
concentrates on assisting the client to clarify his own re- 
lationship to a situation which no third party can solve 
for him. 

Dealing with Husband and Wife. For the beginning 
counselor, the technical problems are undoubtedly sim- 
pler, and success is more likely, if the counseling relation- 
ship is with one partner only. The husband (or wife, as 
the case may be) can then make use of counseling to ex- 
plore, understand, and rebuild his own attitudes and be- 
havior in marriage, and thus handle those aspects for 
which he is responsible. 

When both partners come in together to consult the 
counselor it is usually best to listen to the preliminary 
statement of the problem and then to make arrangements 
to see each individual separately. If handled in this way 
the counselor should keep the two counseling relation- 
ships psychologically separate. The husband should never 
be informed of the wife's statements or vice versa. Even 
more important, the counselor should avoid, just so far as 


possible, developing a mindset or a diagnosis or conclusion 
about the situation. To the extent that he does formulate 
a diagnosis he will find it very difficult to accept and recog- 
nize attitudes which are not in line with his preconceived 
conclusion. This counseling of both husband and wife 
demands an even greater degree of self-restraint on the 
part of the counselor than is demanded in other counseling 
if he is to remain open-minded and genuinely acceptant 
toward very diverse attitudes held by the two partners. 
To listen to the wife explain how she has striven to be 
economical and thrifty, and on another occasion to hear 
the husband relate that his wife is a thoughtless spender 
of his hard-earned wages, and to reflect both these atti- 
tudes with understanding, is a task for the counselor. As 
the contacts continue, it will be found that there is less 
contradiction as husband and wife become free enough to 
give more of the real picture, rather than a defensive one. 

There may be some situations where circumstances 
demand that the two partners be interviewed together. 
It appears possible, from some of the research being done 
in group therapy, that by being a nonjudgmental individ- 
ual, and by reflecting the attitudes expressed, no matter 
how contradictory, counseling of two people at the same 
time may make progress. By helping each to clarify his 
own attitudes, those feelings for which he is responsible, 
a means of adjustment may be discovered. There is not as 
yet enough experience to justify a discussion of this point, 
and it demands a degree of skill which the beginning 
counselor may not possess. Consequently, whenever pos- 
sible, the husband and wife should be seen separately. 

The Giving of Information. In dealing with marital 
situations, it may at times be found that the client is in 
need of information in regard to divorce laws, manage- 
ment of family finances, sexual adjustment, child-rearing, 
or some other topic. The counselor may wish to give this 
information verbally or to refer the client to other sources, 
whether individuals or books. One major point needs to 
be borne in mind—the information is to be given neu- 
trally, in such a way that the client may use it or disregard 
it as he sees fit. It is very easy to assume that we are only 
giving information when we are, in effect, telling the 
client, “This is what you should do.” 

A young couple, married several months, come for 
assistance because they have never been able to consum- 


mate their marriage. The young woman has been strongly 


conditioned against everything sexual by a neurotic and 
abnormal mother, and now finds that although she would 
like to please and satisfy her husband, she cannot do so. 
Two medical examinations have given conflicting reports 
as to whether there is any organic reason for the vaginal 
contraction which prevents intercourse. The counselor 
in this situation selects a book which stresses the normal 
place of sex adjustment in marriage, and offers it to the 
wife. This information does not of course solve her prob- 
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lem, since she still has to work out her own attitude to 
ward matters sexual. It is probable that it is an aid to her 
in learning some of the facts which her early life had kept 
from her. Essential progress comes however when she 
makes the decision that she can live a different life from 
that of her mother, and can set her own goals and choose 
her own values. She is then able to achieve a reasonably 
satisfactory sexual adjustment. 

This case illustrates the place of information in the 
counseling process. It should be plainly recognized that 
facts or information rarely provide any answer to a 
marital problem. Even when the needed facts are given 
there still remains for the client the task of relating him- 
self, in some responsible fashion, to these facts. This is the 
field of counseling. 

Some General Considerations. Because marital problems 
are so varied, because they deal so obviously with human 
interrelationships and not merely with conflict in one 
individual, because they are so closely tied to conventional 
and moral and religious issues, there is some tendency for 
counselors to feel that they demand a different type of 
handling from other problems. In order to counteract this 
tendency it may be well to reemphasize two basic points. 

1. Counseling deals with attitudes, not with situa- 
tions. Counseling does not directly affect the external 
facts of the case—the unfaithful spouse, the unreasonable 
mother-in-law, the financial stress in the home... _ 

2. Counseling can help the individual to delve more 
deeply and more realistically into all of the attitudes he 
holds toward his situation. Through this exploration the 
client may come to understand his own relationship to the 
situation more clearly, to view it without the defensive- 
ness which has previously clouded his perception. Out 
of this truer perception he can develop new and more 
mature and more positive ways of relating himself to the 
reality with which he isfaced. 

These basic points apply to marital counseling as to 
any other. They help to explain why the counselor is able 
to do his best job if he focusses his attention and his skill 
solely upon the emotionalized attitudes of the marital 
partner who comes to him, and regards this as his area of 
effort, rather than “missing the boat” by focusing on the 
“problem” as it exists apart from the client's attitudes. 

In closing a brief account of one case might be given. 
A young wife, aged 20, is urged by a friend to come to a 
counselor. She is defensive and suspicious at first but 
gradually relates her situation. She married a sailor a year 
previously, after having known him a few weeks. He 
was “shipped out™ one week after the marriage. Now he 
has returned for a 60 day leave, and the two have fought 


and argued almost continuously and parted on a very 


antagonistic basis. She is unhappy about this, and is 
thinking of getting a divorce and giving up her job. She 
places all the blame on the man. “He's just unreasonable 


about everything.” “He expects me to give up things for 
marriage. I won't sacrifice anything I’ve gained.” “It 
was just a foolish whim getting married. I never thought 
about it being permanent. We should break it up.” “I 
think—of course it sounds funny to say this—I think 
I'm really better than he is.” Although her attitudes 
might be evaluated as being very self-centered and 
immature, the counselor refrained from any such eval- 
uation, and accepted and mirrored the sentiments ex- 


In the second interview she expressed more of the 
same viewpoint, but also went deeper. She decided, 
“Maybe I'm kinda selfish.” She talked about her earlier 
insecure experience—a product of a broken home, 
“farmed out” to relatives, developing gradually the feel- 
ing that you “grabbed onto everything you could get, and 
hung on to it.” She realized that this was the reason why 
she could not be generous to others, or sacrifice anything 
for the sake of her marriage. She also discussed her hus- 
band in very different terms, saying that while he had 
faults, she had always felt he was very genuine, and that 
she had more in common with him than with any other 
man she had known. She felt perhaps she was just brag- 
ging to say she was better than he. As the interview drew 
to a close she said, “Maybe it would help if I just grew 
up,” to which the counselor replied, “You're beginning 
to feel that perhaps you could do something about your 


. that things were so much better, and her mind was clear 


as to what she wanted to do. She had tried being generous 
and thoughtful toward two of her friends, and found to 
her surprise that it worked. They did not take advantage 
of her generosity and she felt much better within herself. 


' She spoke of her marriage with a totally new emphasis, 


ve decided I’m going to give marriage a try. I've never 
really done that. We may not be able to make a go of it, 
but I'm certainly not going to give him up and give up our 
marriage without really working at it.” All thought of 
giving up her job had dropped out of the discussion. 
(Actually her supervisor, who knew nothing of the coun- 
seling, mentioned the fact that her work had improved so 
suddenly that he could not account for it.) 

Here, very briefly, is the whole process of counseling— 
from defensive statement of problem to real statement of 
problem—from defensive concept of self to accurate self- 
insight—from confusion and inability to do anything con- 
structive about the situation to an integrated and more 
mature purpose toward which the first steps have already 
been taken. We cannot be sure that she will be successful 
in holding her marriage together. It is certain however 
that her efforts will be more constructive, more realistic, 
and more mature. This represents the real goal of counsel: 
ing. 
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METHODS FOR EFFECTIVE COUNSELING 


By Russert L. Dicks, Chaplain. 
Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago 


My conception of counseling has evolved over a period 
of fifteen years during which time I have worked as a 
pastor and hospital chaplain, with people suffering from 
many types of difficulty. It is as follows: 

There are three underlying conditions that make for 
effective counseling. 

1. The personal crisis, or suffering experience of the 
counselee. Without suffering there would be no counsel- 

Suffering breaks down into four types: 

a. Physical pain is brought about by hunger, exposure, 
disease and injury. 

b. Fear, worry, apprehension, resentment, anger, all 
stem from the basic emotion of fear. They vary only 
in degree of intensity. 

¢. Guilt, which is a sense of remorse, a feeling of failure. 


This emotion ties up closely with fear and it is often - 


difficult to distinguish between the two, still they 
are separate crisis experiences. 

d. Loneliness is a sense of isolation. The feeling often 
underlies behavior that results in further suffering, 
especially guilt feelings. In some respects this type 
than the other types listed above. 

2. The second underlying condition that makes for 
effective counseling is the emotional maturity of the coun- 
selor. All counselors have or have had emotional needs 
and problems themselves or they would not be counselors. 
They become effective counselors if they successfully 
work out these difficulties; while the personal problems of 
the counselor may continue to cause some suffering this 
suffering only tends to stimulate the counselor's devotion 
to his task. There are persons with certain types of diffi- 
culties that just will not interest a given counselor be- 
cause his experience is so different from the counselor's. 
Such a person should be referred to someone else. 

3. The third underlying condition that makes for ef- 
fective counseling is the counseling relationship itself, or 
the “rapport.” In one sense the rapport is not an under- 
lying condition at all for it develops as the counseling con- 
ference continues; this development depends upon the de- 
gree of the suffering, the emotional maturity of the coun- 
selor and the way the counselor handles his methods, or 
his tools. This however, we know to be true, there is no 
progress made in counseling where rapport is not present. 
Rapport is a positive emotion. It means good will, confi- 
dence, trust, affection and in its deeper sense it means 
love. It is an absolute must in effective counseling. 

As a clergyman I have three methods which I use in 


counseling, one I hold in common with other counselors 
such as physicians, social workers, personnel workers in 
industry, family counselors, mental hygienists; two are 
methods which only the clergyman may use. The three 
are listening, prayer, and the communion. 

The listening method consists of four parts. 

1. Passive listening, which is characterized by the 
counselee being permitted to talk about whatever he 
wishes to discuss. It is used when stress is great, and is 
particularly effective as the rapport becomes stronger. 
This is the phase of the listening method which should be 
used by the beginning counselor as it follows rather than 
leads the counselee, thus avoiding the danger of doing 
harm. 

2. Directive listening is characterized by the use of 
questions by the counselor which causes the counselee to 
discuss what he is directed to talk about by the counselor. 
This method is effective in building up rapport for it 
enables the counselor to express his interest in the prob- 
lems of the counselee. Its dangers are that the counselor 
will direct the conversation past, or around, or away from, 
the vital points of need particularly if there is blocking on 
the part of the counselee. It is helpful in gaining informa- 
tion if one suspects there is need for referral and does not 
intend to carry on the counseling oneself. 

3. Interpretation as the third phase of the listening 
method is characterized by the counselor explaining the 
cause of the difficulty after he has listened to the story. 


. The method is a part of the listening procedure for with- 


out listening there could be no interpretation. It must be 
listed because so many counselors use it, particularly phy- 
sicians who are not psychiatrists. I believe it is the listen- 
ing that precedes the interpretation that is helpful. It 
is often close to being advice giving but it still avoids be- 
ing advice. It will accomplish little that the above types 
of listening cannot accomplish if more time is utilized for 
the counseling. 

4. Reassurance is characterized as being a positive 
statement on the part of the counselor. It is made usually 
at the end of the interview. We say, “You will be all 
right.” “I am sure we will be able to help you.” “I am 
glad you came to me for this talk. You will feel better 
tomorrow.” “I can see a lot of hope in your situation.” 
This phase of our method is not well understood so far as 
knowing why it helps or whether it helps at all or not. 
The inexperienced counselor is apt to use it altogether too 
freely and prematurely. 

The use of prayer and the communion as methods in 
helping people need not be discussed at length here. Ob- 
viously their effectiveness turns upon the individual's 
previous religious instruction and experience. They are 
used particularly with persons who are ill, dying, be- 
reaved or shut-in. Such persons cannot go to church, so 
the church goes to them. 
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COUNSELING IN THE PREMARITAL 
INTERVIEW* 


By S. Bernarp M.D. 
New Tork City 


The premarital consultation should be in the nature 
of a friendly interview. The physician must be most care- 
ful not to give his patient the least suggestion that he is 
passing moral judgment on his or her life history material. 
The interview will be helped much if the physician does 
not press insistently for answers but permits the material 
to come up spontaneously. 

vestigated are: 

1. The reasons for people wanting to marry. Many 
-psychoneurotics feel that marriage is a cure-all. We all 
know that marriage is one of the highest forms of inter- 
personal relationships and therefore is a strain on many 
people. 

2. Discussion of any personality problems of the pa- 
tient as the patient brings them up, especially if they are 
obviously a factor that may lead to marital maladjustment. 
These factors may be discussed with the patient pref- 
erably alone and occasionally when necessary in the pres- 
ence of the partner, depending upon the subject and the 
desirability of airing such information. _ 

3. The physician should attempt to estimate the pa- 
tient’s capacity to make an adult or parental adjustment. 


4- Medical and gynecological (or urological) examina- * 


tion should be made wherever indicated. In New York 
State we fortunately require a Wassermann test to be 
taken immediately before marriage. 

5. Each couple, if they desire it, should be given con- 


traceptive information. 


6. The the 
of the factors leading up to preparation for an adequate 
and satisfactory sexual adjustment, such as: 

a. An understanding of the nature, anatomy, physi- 
ology and psychology (and normal variations of 
them) of the sexual life. 

b. In suitable cases the woman may be instructed to 
carry out manual stretching of the hymen in or- 
der to insure proper, non-painful sexual experi- 
ence as soon as possible after marriage. Occa- 
sionally, surgical opening of the hymen may be 
Necessary. 

c. Generally, it is wiser not to tell the partner of 
premarital experience with others. Some “can 
take it’; many cannot, as it may later become a 
source of chronic dispute or unhappy comparison. 


d. It is wise to explain to the couple that it often - 


* Extracts republished by request from article “The Premarital In- 
terview,” Living, Spring, 1940, pp. 37-39. 


(but not always) takes months or a year or two 
for completely satisfactory sexual timing and or- 
gasm to occur. The couple must recognize that 
such result can only be obtained by mutual ad- 
justment. 

e. The couple should be given to understand that 


ing sexual deviations. His attitude in this regard 
is best expressed in “Don't recommend them, 
but also don’t condemn them.” A mutually ac- 
ceptable satisfaction-giving method is a good 
one, provided it does not offend the taste of the 


partner. 

4. The problem of the psychosexually maladjusted 
and the problems of management of homosexuality, 
impotence, dyspareunia and frigidity are best treated by 
the psychiatrist. People with these complaints require 
individual care over a prolonged period. 

8. The attitude of the marriage counselor is the most 
important factor. He or she must be a good listener and 
must not have any pet problems or ideas to work off on 
the patient. The counselor must not adopt a coercive 
attitude. He must remember that there are no “laws” or 
dogmata of sexual behavior and, above all, he must not 
scare his patient. There is often real danger in recom- 
mending that the couple read sexual psychologic litera- 
ture. Too often people read pathologic studies of sexual 
behavior and identify fragments of their own behavior 
in such writings and then secretly worry about them- 
selves. 

Perhaps the most important thing for the premarital 
advisor to recognize is that each problem is an individual 
one and must be treated so. Furthermore, one cannot 
over-emphasize the fact that in this one field, especially, 


the patient’s confidence in his physician is the most im- 


portant tool. 
Marriage counseling is fundamentally important work 


and should be carried out on a much wider scale. Most 


people coming to such clinics want general information, 
and only a minority require special psychiatric help. 1 
emphasize this point because it is my belief that marriage 
counsel clinics are best organized outside of psychiatric 
institutions under close supervision of psychiatrically 
trained physicians. Too many people are afraid of the 
connotations of psychiatry and will not avail themselves 
of the help that is available in such hospital-linked clinics. 
The psychiatrist may be called in for the more difficult 


personality problems, just as the gynecologist will be 


called on to help with the structural problems but most 
of the routine work can be carried out by the properly 
trained physician, the properly trained marriage coun- 
eelor and the liberal and enlightened clergyman. 
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Unemployment and the Family 


By Ernest W. Burcess 
University of Chicago 


THIS article contains excerpts from the 


THE FULL statement presented by Dr. Burgess in the 
EMPLOYMENT hearings on the full employment bill before 
the Senate sub-committee of the banking and 

BILL currency committee, August 23. This 


measure is of historic significance in marking 
a new stage in the recognition of the interest of the federal government 
in the national importance of the family since it states as one of its ob- 
jectives “to protect the American home as the foundation of the Ameri- 
can way of life.” The bill tas passed the Senate and is now before the 
House. The complete text of the testimony at the hearings may be ob- 
tained by writing Senator Robert F. Wagner, chairman, Banking and 
Currency Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington D.C. 


HOW does unemployment affect the 
family and the community? What families does it strike 
and what families does it spare? What are its economic 


effects? What are its effects upon family relations of hus- 


- band and wife and parents and children? 

The facts to be presented on the impact of unemploy- 
ment upon the family will be taken almost entirely from 
the findings of three studies.' These findings apply par- 
ticularly to Chicago families. Similar conclusions have, 
however, been found for other American cities. 

What Families Suffer most from Unemployment? The 
study of all families on relief in Chicago in October, 1933, 
and October, 1934, compared with a random sample of 
155,708 families in the general population January, 1934, 
show the following main conclusions: 

1. Unemployment strikes families of all social and eco- 
nomic classes. In 1933 and 1934, every neighborhood in 


borhoods much more frequently than upon those in other 
neighborhoods. In one community in Chicago during the 
depression 65 per cent of the families were on relief. At 
the other extreme was a community where only one per 
cent of families received relief. 

3. Unemployment strikes those families in the com- 
munity least able to bear it. It hits first and hardest the 
families of the unskilled wage-earners, the Negro, the 
immigrant; in short, the low income groups. 

4- Unemployment brings first to the verge of starva- 
tion those families without savings and other financial 
reserves. These are the families which the Consumer 


Purchases study showed have incomes so low that there 
is no margin for savings. 

5. Taking the city as a whole, unemployment falls 
heaviest on families with a large number of children. 

Effects of Unemployment upon Family Living. An in- 
tensive study of 100 families known to the Institute for 
Juvenile Research? before 1929 made possible a direct com- 
parison of the family before the depression with the 
changes caused by the loss of employment by the bread 
winner: 

1. Of the 100 families, 48, or nearly one half, were 
forced to go on relief. Only 9 had a security income. In 
addition 23 were self-supporting through the depression. 
The remaining 19 managed to stay off relief by using up 
their savings, by getting assistance from relatives and by 
borrowing from friends. 

2. Of the one hundred families over two thirds sus- 
tained serious economic losses as follows: 6 lost their 
homes, 4 lost their businesses, 2 lost other property, 30 
lost some or all of their insurance or borrowed on it, 23 
lost savings or investments, 21 borrowed money, 20 ran 
into debt. 

3. Drastic economies, entered into voluntarily or en- 
forced by relief-giving agencies, included cutting out re- 
creation, wearing old clothes, reducing food, heating only 
the kitchen, going without dental work, postponing need- 
ed operations and medical treatment. 

4. Families suffered real privations. They sometimes 
had insufficient food or food limited to certain cheap types. 
They could not heat more than one room of the house and 
the family lived in this one room, sleeping perhaps in un- 
heated rooms. Clothing was limited and of a grade far be- 
low that to which they had been accustomed. Families 
moved to smaller and smaller apartments in the attempt 
to save rent, or doubled up with consequent overcrowd- 
ing. 

5. Even more serious than the economic losses were 
the emotional disturbances caused by unemployment and 
by consequent receiving relief. These were: 14 cases of 
excessive worry and depression leading to nervous break- 
downs, and to thoughts and attempts at suicide; 6 cases 
of demoralization, including those where the husband be- 
gan to drink excessively and to be brutal to his family and 
where sons developed delinquent tendencies; 4 families 
became disrupted under the strain of the depression; and 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Willard Waller, 1899-1945 


By K. Fotsom 
Vassar College 


DR. WILLARD W. WALLER, as- 
sociate professor of sociology, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, died on July 26, 1945 at the age of 46. He 
was overcome by a heart attack in the Columbia Uni- 
versity subway station. Dr. Waller was born in Murphys- 
boro, Illinois, took his A.B. at the University of Illinois, 
M.A. at the University of Chicago, and Ph.D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He had taught at Morgan 
Park Military Academy, Harvard University, University 
of Colorado, University of Nebraska, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Pennsylvania State College. He was Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Sociological Society in 1940. 

The untimely death of Professor Waller was a serious 
loss to the growing science of family relations. He was 
greatly appreciated, but is not yet as widely known as his 
work merits, among the great mass of educators, social 
workers, physicians and other professional workers in the 
field of marriage and the family. 

The unique nature of Waller's contributions is well 
represented by The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation 
(Cordon, 1938), when this is compared with other books 
commonly used as texts for college courses in The Family. 
One can read all the others and still find Waller’s book 
composed 75 per cent of new material, of additional in- 
sights. It is often said that a good realistic novel or drama 
will provide a better understanding of family relations 
than a shelf of scientific treatises. If the scientific litera 
ture has been inadequate, it is not because it is abstract 
while the fiction is concrete. It is largely because it fails to 
record, either abstractly or concretely, certain of the most 
important phases of the whole reality. But Waller has 
shown how to write analytically and systematically about 
these phases which had been left so largely to the belles 
litterateurs. He has given us an intimate picture, not so 
much of what goes on in each individual separately (which 
has been well recorded by psychologists and psychiatrists) 
but of how the individual's behavior is affected at every 
point by the behavior of his most intimate associates and 
by the culture in which they all live. His “dynamic inter- 
pretation” is not a treatise on social change, as the term 
might suggest, but on primary social interaction. It is a 
“natural history” of the pair and small-group relationships 
of family life. Instead of making wide surveys at given 
points of time, Waller follows up a manageable number of 
cases over long peri 

Waller's laboratory was life itself. He was a close ob- 
server of everyday behavior among persons around him, 
and he had a remarkable range of acquaintance of the 


deeper, understanding sort. One was often impressed by 
his ability to size up the essence of an interpersonal situa- 
tion through informal methods of observation. Although 
not much associated with the official groups and agencies 
in the field, he spent a great deal of time in human-rela- 
tions counseling. He had the qualifications of the best 
professional marriage counselors. 

With his sociological approach, Waller saw the 
tragedies of love and marriage not primarily in terms of 
individual immaturity, insecurity, sadism, masochism, 
narcism, and so on, but in terms of processes such as com- 
petition, bargaining and exploitation, progressive involve- 
ment and alienation, productive and destructive quarrels, 
rapport devices, conflicting cultural definitions, which 
may occur with any individuals even though they may 
be more likely with some than with others. Waller's 
description of the “rating and dating complex,” his 
theories of the “principle of least interest,” and of the ef- 
fects of insight upon an interpersonal relationship, should 
go down as classic literature in this field. 

The Old Love and the New: Divorce and Readjustment 
(Liveright, 1930), represents the condensed experience of 
several persons who had actually gone through divorce. 
The Sociology of Teaching (Wiley, 1932), is based on the 
same skill in observing the unwritten rules of the game, 
the subtle interaction processes, the effects of an institu- 
tion upon personality, and is thereby distinguished from 
other “educational sociologies.”” 

Dr. Waller, who served in the Army in the First 
World War, was also a close observer of military life and 
its effects upon personality and family relations. He has 
given us this insight in War and the Family (Dryden, 
1940), and in his last book, The Veteran Comes Back 
(Dryden, 1944). The latter not only describes its problem 
in human, primary-group terms, but also carries it on to 
the level of social action through organized agencies. 
During the last few weeks of his life Waller made a 
strenuous trip to many Veterans’ hospitals and was one of 
the most active thinkers in practical social planning for 
veteran rehabilitation. 

Waller was fundamentally a scholar and an observer. 
He was a pioneer in method, and as he himself put it, was 
not afraid to “stick his neck out” in groping for light and 


understanding. But he deplored the overoptimism which 


expects quick or drastic changes in society or in indi- 

vidual personalities. He was ever conscious of the in- 

exorable forces of culture and of interacting habits, and 
(Continued on page 95) 
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The New Family in the Postwar World 
(Continued from page 76) 


and baby clinics are necessary. There should be special 
provisions to correct defects. If the community sets up a 
health council, all the offerings of the agencies that deal 
with health could be coordinated. Families should be- 
come familiar with all these services and use them. (3) 
A public welfare department, which may overlap a little 
with the health agencies. This department usually tries 
to aid those in need of financial aid, to help parents solve 
behavior problems, and finally, it tries to see that there 
are leisure activities such as competitive games, crafts and 
hobby groups, training for vocation and study groups. 
Such organizations as the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. are 
classed in the welfare group. The community usually 
also has a corps of social workers who visit individual 
families. This is a very important phase of the com- 
munity’s work of trying to improve family relationships 
and standards of living and is usually supported demo- 


cratically by a Community Chest. (4) Committees and - 


“boards” to help shape the policies relating to young 
people, in particular the returnees. Let them take over 


certain programs of improvement. Give them a meeting _ 


place and offer guidance and encouragement through 
adult sponsors. Help them to train themselves to be the 
leaders of tomorrow. Let them talk and plan and do. If 
they get the feeling of doing something constructive, they 
are not apt to have time for destructive activities. The 
Town Meeting of our early New England colonists was 
rather a good idea. 

There are many other activities in the communities 
which challenge the active support of families. Two of 
them are most important from the standpoint of the fullest 
development of the individual: one is the Church and the 
other is the school. All of our Churches are organized 
along lines of service and should provide companionship 
and fellowship for people who are joined together by com- 
mon faiths. They should be a force in the community to 
lift standards of living. 

The whole responsibility for having a good school does 
not rest on the faculty or the principal. The P. T. A. 
which should be made up of all of the parents can see that 
many things are carried out which contribute to the health 
and learning of their children—such as the introduction of 
a good school lunch program. The Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association has 
just finished a splendid post-war plan for our schools 
called “Education for All Americans.” It proposes a 14- 
year program consisting of 6 years in the elementary 
school and 8 in the high school. The objective is to edu- 
cate the youth to fulfill his personal promise and to take 
his rightful place in the community. 


Conclusion 

As Margaret Mead pointed out in her article in the 
April number of Harper's Magazine, “What's the Matter 
with the Family?"—the family, as such, has survived 
many thousands of years, but has undergone changes to 
meet the needs of the present society wherever you hap- 
pen to study it on the face of the globe. The American 
family has had some of the props of custom knocked from 
under it and at the moment it is floundering, looking for a 
new design of living. We must draw the new designs 
charting the course of the new family in war time. 

A design that was “drawn” 2,000 years ago will still 
serve as a beacon light for families who have the will to 
continue. “Love suffereth long and is kind, love envieth 
not, love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not pro- 
voked—beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things—Love never faileth.” 
(Cor. 13-4). 


Unemployment and the Family 
(Continued from page 87) 


22 other families showed varying degrees of worry, dis 
couragement and irritation over their economic plight. 

6. Conflicts between husband and wife and parents 
and children increased as a result of unemployment: 
“Because of restricted living quarters and the fact that 
members normally employed were all home, the family 
members saw much more of each other than formerly and 
found themselves cooped up in a small space. There was 
little privacy, and friction increased. Many families, 
even those in which there was an underlying unity, spoke 
of increased quarreling.” 

7. Another effect of unemployment was the cutting 
off of outside social relations such as attending church and 
motion pictures and visiting friends and relatives. 

8. Young people especially felt the lack of adequate 
clothing and were sensitive about all social contacts. Some 
times the families continued to buy a daily newspaper 
(often with a sense of guilt over the expenditure) in a 
desperate effort to retain some contact with the world. 
The radio became important as a source of information 
and amusement. 

9. The effect of unemployment upon the young people 
in the one hundred families created a period of dissatis- 
faction, restlessness or resentment. On the part of the 
boys, discouragement, bitterness, surliness, and hitch- 
hiking across the country in pursuit of some vague chance 
of work elsewhere seemed to be the most drastic results. 

10. The families receiving relief manifest a shame in 
being on relief even if they are grateful for it. Often there 
is resentment of the supervision. Work relief, however, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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News and Notes 


National Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations.—Presi- 
dent Sidney E. Goldstein and the other members of 
the Executive Committee have decided to hold the 
1946 Annual meeting of the Conference in Phila- 
delphia at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel during the 
weekend of April 6-8. The exact days for confer- 
ence sessions will be announced later. The central 
topic of the Conference as tentatively chosen will 
be “New Foundations for Marriage and the Fam- 
ily.” 

The program committee planning for the Con- 
ference will consist of the Executive Committee of 
the society and the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees of the Conference. Members of the Confer- 
ence are invited to send suggestions for the program 
to President Goldstein, 40 West 68th Street, New 
York. The preliminary program of the Conference 
will be published in the next issue of Marriage and 
Family Living. 


Southern California Conference on Family Relations.— 
A meeting of the Conference was held Saturday, October 
20 in Los Angeles on “The Veteran and the Family.” 
Addresses were given on “The Returning Veteran” by 
David H. Dingilian, coordinator, Veterans’ Educational 

clinical psychologist, U. S. Army Neuropsychiatric 
Branch, Birmingham General Hospital and “Family Prob- 
lems of the Returning Veteran” by Oliver M. Butterfield, 
Ph.D., formerly executive director of the Association for 
Family Living, San Diego. Addresses at the session on 
Available Veterans Services were given by Captain 
Samuel Futterman, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Veterans 
Administration, Sawtelle and Mrs. Lipscomb, director 
of program, Veterans Service Center, 306 W. Third 
Street, Los Angeles. A session was devoted to the topic 
““Reestablishing the Home through Basic Democratic In- 
stitutions” with talks on: “The Challenge to Education” 
by Dr. Ray E. Baber, Pomona College; “The Challenge 
to Religion” by Dr. Gordon C. Chapman, Westwood 
Community Methodist Church; “The Challenge to 
Recreation” by Melvin Chase, counselor of service men, 
Pasadena Junior College; and “The Challenge to Employ- 
ment™ by John MacGillvray, assistant state veterans em- 


Meetings and Events 


American Institute of Family Relations.—Los Angeles 
County has the largest number of elderly people, in pro- 
portion to total population, of any part of the United 
States. To aid those who deal with them, the Institute is. 
giving a course in counselling weekly during the autumn. 
This course is offered by Christopher Ruess, who is in. 
charge of the Institute's Maturity and Old Age Center. 
He has a wide background of experience in the ministry, 
business, social work, and in counselling and lecturing, and 
was a special student of Dr. Lilien J. Martin, the founder 
of old age counselling. 


‘Canadian Radio School for Parents.—Happy family 
living will be the theme of this year’s Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation weekly program, November 1 to 
December 2/7. It will stress team work of family members 
for serenity, loyalty, cooperation, good principles, helpful- 


The chief speaker is S. R. Laycock, well known writer 
on child guidance, professor of educational psychology, 
University of Saskatchewan, and member of the advisory 
committee of the Canadian Youth Commission and the 
Canadian Federation of Home and School. Special listen- 
ing groups have been organized in all parts of the country 
by the Home and School, Farm Women’s Institutes and 
Series is based on the new Chart of Family Needs which 
may be obtained free by writing CBC Women’s Interests, 
Box 500, Toronto. 


Chicago Institute on Prejudice.—Mrs. Sidonie Gruen- 
berg was the outside resource leader for the all-day insti- 
tute on prejudice held in Chicago Wednesday, October 
3rd under the joint auspices of the Association for Family 
Living, the Chicago Church Federation, the Chicago 
Round Table of Christians and Jews, and the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Des Moines Family Life Institute —A three day insti- 
tute on family life was held October 16, 17 and 18 under 


_ the auspices of the Departmerit of Adult Education, Des 


Teacher Association. Meetings were held simultaneously 
in four sections of Des Moines under the leadership of 
wach perenne 20: De: Reuben Hill, 
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Dr. Gertrude Chittenden, and Dr. Paulena Nickel, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; Dr. Robert Sears, Mrs. Mae 
Pardee Youtz, Dr. Ralph Ojemann, Miss Afton Smith, 
and Dr. Ruth Updegraph of the University of Iowa, lowa 
City; Dr. Joseph Gittler, Drake University, Des Moines; 
Dr. Mack Henderson, Grinnell College; Dr. I. H. Hart, 
Iowa State Teachers College; Dr. Charles Burrows, Simp- 
son College; Dr. Alice Salter, Coe College; and Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, Secretary, The National Conference on 
Family Relations. Attention was given to such topics as: 
The Family in Reconversion, Affection Rediscovered, and 
Science and Today's Child. 

Domestic Drama on the Radio.—The first series of 
homemaking programs by the NBC University of the Air 
was launched in the fall of 1944 on an experimental basis. 
In the 1945-46 session, Home Is What You Make It will 
devote itself to every phase of homemaking, with emphasis 
on postwar developments, as they affect American home 
life. 

The programs in the second series will be packed full 


of information presented in documentary form and high- 


lighted with dramatic incident. Effort is being made to 
keep abreast of new developments in housing, furnishings 
and appliances; in food and the newer methods of preser- 
vation; in clothing and textiles for the home; and in 
modern concepts for the care and training of children. 
Since one of the greatest needs in the postwar period is 
stability in family relations, special emphasis will be 
directed toward this problem. 

Mrs. Gladys Denny Schultz, writer on child care sub- 
jects, has written the handbook on Children; Constance 
Talbot, author and lecturer, the book on Clothing and 
Gladys Miller, home furnishings specialist, that on 
Housing. Evelyn Duvall, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations, is the author of 
the book on The Family and May Van Arsdale, professor 
emeritus, household arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University and Florence Earle Clarke, Department of 
Homemaking, Public Schools of the City of New York 
collaborated on the handbook on Food. Bibliographies are 
included in each book. Handbooks may be obtained for 
25 cents each, from International Press, Box 30, Madison 
Square Station, New York. 

The programs have the cooperation of three national 
organizations closely allied with American home life: 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the American Home 

Home Is What You Make It began on Saturday, Octo 
ber 6, and is broadcast every Saturday morning 9:00-9:30 
a.m. (ET). 


The Ohio State University.—A short course on Mar- 
viage and Family Counseling was initiated this fall for 


-rural pastors at the request of the Ohio Council of 


Churches. The object of this series of conferences is to 
acquaint pastors, now serving rural people, with new 
principles and techniques of professional counseling with 
particular emphasis upon marriage and family counseling 
and upon guidance of returning veterans. Discussions are 
directed toward helping the pastor recognize various 
kinds of personality abnormalities and to understand his 


_ Opportunities and limitations as a counselor. Emphasis is 


placed on preventive programs and especially on programs 
to promote wholesome human growth and development in 
all members of the family. 


Progress of Premarital Examinations in Canada.—The 
Dominion-wide fight to stamp out venereal diseases re- 


_ ceived impetus recently when both the Saskatchewan and 


Alberta legislatures approved of amendments to their 
Marriage Acts making pre-marital blood tests for syphilis 
compulsory. Amendments came into effect in Alberta on 
July 1 and in Saskatchewan on September 1. 

The amendment to the Saskatchewan's Marriage Act 
provides that “the medical examinations covered by such 
certificates shall take place within 30 days immediately 
preceding the date of the solomnization of the marriage 
and shall include a serological test for syphilis.” The 
health certificates must be forwarded to the provincial 
health department by the performer of the marriage cere- 
mony within 24 hours after the ceremony. 

Under the main amendment to the Alberta Act no 
marriage license is to be issued, nor is any clergyman 
allowed to publish the banns of a marriage unless there 
has been filed with the proper authorities a medical certi- 
ficate certifying that a specimen of blood for a serological 
test for syphilis has been taken and has been or will be 
forwarded to the provincial laboratory. The test must 
take place within 14 days before the application for license 
or first publication of banns. 

A similar measure was under consideration in Ontario 
but has been left in suspense due to the sudden dis- 
solution of parliament. 


Radio Child Study Club.—To supply parents with up- 
to-date material on child development directly from the 
child development centers and to aid communities in 
organizing discussion groups, the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, cooperating with the child development 
departments of Iowa State College at Ames and Iowa 
State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, announces the 
Radio Child Study Club courses for 1945-46. 

Four courses are offered to assist parents in the guidance 
of children. These are, the family, guiding the infant and 
guiding the adolescent and youth. If ten or more parents 
wish to organize a study group, they may enroll in the 


4 


Radio Child Study Club by choosing a leader who will 
report the course or courses in which they are interested. 
University of Iowa Publication, New Series No. 1375, 
October 1, 1945. 


August, 1945, an increase of 14.9 percent was reported in 
the number of marriage licenses issued in cities of 100,000 


inhabitants or more as compared with the same month in 


1944. In part, this increase over the August figures for 
the past two years may be attributable to marriages of 
eligible veterans of World War II on their return to the 
United States from overseas. The provisional birth rate for 
44 states and the District of Columbia for August is 20.2 
per 1,000 total population including the armed forces 
overseas. This is 7.3 percent lower than the rate of 21.8 
for the same month in 1944. With the inclusion of pro- 
visional reports for August.in the cumulative total of births 
in 1945, the number is 0.8 percent smaller than the pro 
visional number for the same reporting area in the cor- 
responding months of 1944. (Data from Bureau of the 
Census, Population Release, October 5 and Monthly Vital 
Statistics Bulletin #8, October 11.) 


Recent Publications 


Foster Children.—A recent report contained in Social 
Statistics, June, 1945, published by the Children’s Bureau 
estimates, on the basis of returns from 28 states, that 
225,000 children were receiving foster care from public 
and private agencies on December 31, 1943. Of these, ap- 
proximately 122,000 children were in foster-family homes 


and 103,000 were in institutions; 81,000 were under the 


care of public agencies and 144,000 under the care of 
private agencies. In the previous ten years there was a 
decrease of 5% in the number of children receiving care 
away from their own homes. In the same period children 
cared for under public auspices increased 36%, and the 
number cared for under private auspices declined 19%. 
20% more children were in foster-family homes in 1943 
than in 1933. 


Low Average Age at Marriage-—The average age for 
first marriages in the United States today is very low. In 
1940 one out of every nine girls between the ages of 15 
and 19 was married at the time of the census enumeration; 
of girls between 20 and 24, the proportion was one out of 
two (51.9 percent). This latter figure compares oddly 
with those recorded in other countries. In England the 
proportion is one out of four; in Italy, one out of three; 
in Sweden, one out of five; and in Ireland, one out of 
seven. Moreover, early marriages have been increasing in 
the United States during World War II. James H. S. 
Bossard, National Parent-Teacher, October 1945, pp. 5, 6. 


Mixed Marriages.—A pamphlet “If I Marry a Roman 
Catholic” has been prepared by the Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home for use by pastors in giving guidance 
on the problem of “mixed marriages.” It includes an 
analysis of the facts in the case, a detailed statement of 
the requirements which the Roman Catholic Church 
makes in mixed marriages, and suggestions to pastors 
upon the counsel to be given their young people. Price 
5 cents per copy from: 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


Preventing Divorce.—A longer period of acquaintance, 
courtship, and engagement would do much to increase the 
happiness of the American family. Close association be- 
tween two young people, over a fairly long time, weeds 
out many a poor matrimonial risk. Indeed, time is the es- 
sential test of a satisfactory, lifelong relationship. “Quick 
loving a woman means quick not loving a woman,” runs 
one of the remarkable proverbs of the Guinea Coast 
Negroes. Both common sense and recent predictive 
studies support this bit of folk wisdom. James H. S. 


_Bossard, National Parent-Teacher, October 1945, p. 6. 


The Returning Veteran and His Children.—The staff 
of the Child Study Association of America has issued an 
illustrated, 32-page pamphlet called “Father Comes 
Home” in which it considers many of the situations which 
may arise, and suggests helpful procedures to bridge the 
adjustment period from Daddy as a photo toa real daddy 
in the home. The pamphlet was prepared by the staff of 
the Child Study Association of America in cooperation 
with USO Division National Board of the YWCA and is 
obtainable for 15 cents, Child Study Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York. 


Personal Notes 


Dr. Laura Drummond, formerly of Pennsylvania State 
College has joined the staff of the department of home 
economics, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Gladys Gaylord, executive secretary of the Maternal 
Health Association, Cleveland, gave the address on 


- Human Conservation at the Community Institute on 


Conservation, at Hiram College October 13. 

Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, associate in the U. S. Office: 
of Education, Division of Health and Physical Education. 
for the past year, go 
ment in Italy. 


Charles E. Miner is field representative of the Ameri: 
can Social Hygiene Association at the Atlantic field office 
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Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee. 


Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


The Church and the Returning Soldier. By Roy A. Burk- 
hart. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945. $2.00. 


What can the church do, and what ought it to do, for 
the returning soldier? Among all the multiplicity of 
agencies seeking to promote the re-assimilation of the 
veteran to the civilian community what is the church's 
distinctive task? 

The author answers these questions out of long experi- 
ence and mature consideration. The First Community 
Church, of Columbus, Ohio, of which he is pastor, has 
been aggressive in its ministry to its absent service men 
and women and to their families; and it has been equally 
energetic and resourceful in promoting its program of serv- 
ice to those returned and returning. Besides, Dr. Burkhart 
has visited many Army Camps and Naval Training Sta- 


tions to conduct Seminars on counseling with chaplains _ 


and others, providing him valuable contacts with service 
men and women of all ranks. 

The many problems veterans will face are dealt with 
honestly and realistically, but are discussed with restraint. 
Getting veterans back into civilian employment, aiding 
those who find their families disrupted by wartime condi- 
tions, ministering to men physically or emotionally handi- 
capped as a result of their military service, are seen as 
problems demanding service from the church as well as 
from governmental and private social agencies. The 
church will utilize and cooperate with every such agency, 
but will make its own distinctive contribution by stimu- 
lating and inspiring men—soldiers and civilians alike—to 
seek the good life in a good society in fulfillment of the 
will of God. The church's goal is nothing less than “the 
salvation of humanity,” but we can move toward that 
goal only as crucial human needs are met. A “new, re- 
vitalized™ church is required to meet the challenge of our 
time. 

Dr. Burkhart has been, for many years, intensely in- 
terested in guiding and helping youth, in counseling with 
young people before marriage, and in relating the homes of 
his parish to the more inclusive fellowship of the church. 
He is therefore especially concerned about the problems 
of marriage and the home which the war has precipitated 
—the hastily entered into and often fragile marriages of 
curring as men return home; the problems that arise from 
long absence and the growing apart of husbands and 
wives; and the difficulties and strains between parents 
and their sons who went away boys and returned men. 
In all these situations he sees a challenge to the church 
and the pastor to provide informed and skillful counseling 


and group support, all undergirded by strong religious 
faith. He welcomes the cooperation of Family Welfare 
Agencies and Counseling Services, but he sees the church 
as having a distinctive role and an inescapable responsi- 
bility, especially for those within its membership. 

The book is excellent and timely. It is full of specific 
suggestions and aids, many of them proved in the labora- 
tory of the author’s own church. It calls the churches 
to a task of greatest present urgency which will be ade- 
quately fulfilled only as the church dedicates itself to its 
all-inclusive task, the establishment of the reign of God in 
the lives of men. 

University of Chicago 
Counseling Services for Industrial Workers. By Mary 

Palevsky. Family Welfare Association of America, 

New York, 1945. 51 pp. 6o¢. 

This is a summary of both in-plant and community de- 
velopments in counseling services for industrial workers. 
It presents a fair over-all picture of these developments 
and as such is useful for those who wish to keep informed. 
Unfortunately too much of the literature on industrial 
counseling is of this nature; we find article after article 
which summarizes recent developments or which describes 
in a superficial manner the mechanics of some specific 
programs. Almost never do we see a really sound analysis 
of the basic problems involved or an adequate description 
and evaluation of a given program. 

What we need are thorough studies of various pro- 
grams with respect to their purposes, their methods and 
their results. And by this I do not mean the superficial 
statements ordinarily handed out in answer to a question- 
naire. I mean that a highly trained research person should 
watch the programs in action, should talk with all in- 
volved to see what they say they do and should watch 
them doit, should study the various methods and evaluate 
the results from the point of view of both counselor and 
clients. When we begin to see such rigorous examination 
of counseling developments we can also look forward toa 
period of vigorous growth. 


University of Chicago 
Woman's Medical Problems. By Maxine Davis. Whittle- 
sey House, 1945. 220 pp. $2.00. . 
The purpose of this much needed book is to inform 
intelligent women the facts about themselves. It is 
written simply, accurately and interestingly. 
This book will relieve the nervous tension of many 


Cuarues T. HotMAn 
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women. Fear based on ignorance and superstition has 
ruled the lives of women and has caused much of the 
nervousness. Maxine Davis has the rare gift of presenting 
authentic, scientific facts with not only charm, but such 
ease of telling, that that alone has a soothing effect. The 
fair way that she has presented the controversial questions 
regarding contraception is to be commended. 

Every nurse, social worker, and college teacher of 
hygiene, biology and physical education should have a 
copy available for reference on these essential periods of 
a woman's life. Every Doctor's office should have a copy 
around for the patients to get acquainted with. 
Napina R. Kavinory, 


Reports of Research 


Adjustments of Michigan Farm Families to War Con- 
ditions.—The survey of 275 farm families from three se- 
lected areas in Michigan shows that, even though there 
were evidences of an increase in income since the begin- 
ning of World War II a large proportion of the families 
had not changed their level of living in any significant 
way, despite the fact that a certain number had definitely 
planned to make some improvements. About half of the 
families (48 percent) had made expenditures in addition 
to routine ones, or in advance of previous plans for the 
farm enterprise. There was no evidence in this study to 
indicate that these farm families had made expenditures in 
any way that would retard the war effort. Some families 
had difficulty in obtaining medical service since the begin- 
ning of the war. Rationing programs made certain adjust- 
ments necessary such as those caused by the lack of 
customary amounts of sugar. Although both adults and 
children did more farm work after the beginning of the 
war, the adjustment did not seriously disturb the routine 
of family life or produce behavior on the part of the 
various members which was inconsistent with existing 
traits in rural culture. Neighborhood activities, such as 
exchange of work and machinery, were practiced by a high 
percentage of the families and, thus, an additional stabi- 
lizing factor in family life was present. Also community 
relationships of these families were not disturbed. When 
families engaged in war-related activities, the tendency 
was to do so in addition to the usual amount of participa- 
tion in community affairs. 

There were few conflicts among these families as a 
consequence of war conditions. Those of a serious nature 
pertained to the advisability of a son enlisting in the 
armed services and the wisdom of marriage due to war 
conditions. On the other hand, more than half of the 
members in doing household tasks and farm work. Besides 
doing more farm work, a high percentage of the families 
participated in war-related activities. — 


The over-all conclusion is that the war situation as it 
developed in the United States during the first two years 
of World War II tended to strengthen rather than disrupt 
farm family life, notwithstanding the fact that numerous 
adjustments were necessary. Michigan State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Section of Sociology, 
Special Bulletin 333, May 1945. 

Courtship in a Group of Minnesota Students.—A ques- 
tionnaire answered by college students asked for data on 
(1) courtship difficulties, (2) growth patterns in courtship 
experience, (3) conflict and confusion in love affairs, and 
(4) the breaking of love affairs as a bereavement experience. 
In general, mothers approved the beginning of dating 
more than fathers. Students revealed difficulty in estab- 
lishing friendships with the opposite sex. Later affairs 
are increasingly significant for males who feel the double 
burden of mate-inding and mate-supporting. Some evi- 
dence of conflict and confusion appears. Girls showed a 
marked tendency to report themselves in the conven- 
tional role of being sought after. In about half the cases 
little or no heartache followed breaking off the affair. 
Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, The American 
Journal of Sociology, LI, no. 2, September 1945, p. 114. 


Unemployment and the Family 


(Continued from page 89) 


was approved by nearly all families. Through work relief 
men regained their self respect. The C. C. C. camps were 
also highly approved by parents and, with only a few 
exceptions, by young men. 

Unemployment Disrupts the Family. Unemployment is 
a factor making for unhappy unions. Ina group of 471 hus- 
bands married from one to six years, I found the following 
percentages of unhappy marriages: those unemployed less 
than a month 24.6; unemployed one to five months 34.0; 
and unemployed six or more months 40.2. 53.2 percent 
of the marriages of those who had been unemployed more 
than 30 percent of the time since their marriage were un- 
happy. 

Unemployment Creates Community Problems. The 
effects of unemployment upon the community are numer- 
ous. Only a few examples need to be given: 

1. The building of new houses, no matter how ur- 


gently needed, comes to a standstill. 
2. Small business enterprises fail. Factories shut down 


‘or run with a skeleton force. Farmers are unable to sell all 


their crops. 
3. Appropriations for schools are cut. Teachers’ 
salaries are reduced. They may be unpaid for months or 
paid in script. The length of the school term may be 
shortened as occurred in Chicago and other cities. 

4. Expenditures for public recreations are slashed. 
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Community centers, more needed than in periods of pros- 
perity, are closed on the ground of lack of funds. 


Probable effects upon the community of unemploy- 
ment in the immediate future are: 

1. Returning veterans will be out of work by hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps by millions. 

2. Women, who patriotically responded to their coun 
try's call to enter war industries, will find themselves out 
of work, even although they may need it for financial in- 
dependence and for the support of their dependents. 

3. Racial and religious intolerance and discrimination 
will be accentuated in the fierce competition for jobs. 

4. The danger of race riots will be greatly increased 
and will imperil the splendid efforts now being made all 
over the country to avert their outbreak. 

The evidence from these three studies and from other 
studies is complete and conclusive upon the devastating 
effect of unemployment upon the health, the well-being 
and the happiness of the family. The family should be 
protected by the best available measures against the se 
und of unemployment. 


Willard Waller, 1899-1945 
(Continued from page 88) 


of the powerlessness of mere will power by itself to over- 
come these forces, even in so small a unit as the quarreling 
pair. Insight, he believed, is helpful, yet “in conflict situa- 
tions it becomes brutally clear that the person who has 
insight must assume the burden of the adjustment.” “If 
the institution of marriage is a wrong adjustment for two 
persons, no amount of mutual understanding can make it a 
right adjustment.” 

Waller distinguished clearly between the slow task of 
changing society and the counselor's responsibility to the 
client as a person with a limited life span. “If one is to 
advise the average individual in terms of his own welfare, 
the answer is quite clear: “Be not the first to take up the 
new, nor last to put the old aside.’ Few persons, however, 
are sufficiently detached from morality [old or new] to be 
able to advise individuals solely in terms of their own 
welfare.” 

But Waller also did not lose sight of the long-run task 
which transcends any one lifetime. “How, then, shall we 
find the good life in a world that is far from perfect? The 
first step toward the good life is the understanding of life. 
If this book contributes even a little to the understanding 
of life, it will have served its purpose."* 

The total life and work of Willard Waller have served, 
and are serving, this purpose, better than he knew. 


Joszrx K. Forsom 


Op. cit., 
Ta” 


Outstanding Books from 
McGraw-Hill 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Ray E. Baser, Pomona College. McGraw-Hik 
Publications in Sociology. 656 pages, $4.00 


Presents a clearly organized, lucidly written psycho- 
sociological analysis of the social interactions involved in 
finding a mate, adjusting to the multiple problems of 
marriage, and achieving a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween parents and children. 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. McGraw- 
Hill Publications in Sociology. 493 pages, textbook 
edition, $3.00 


Discusses in a sympathetic yet objective manner the ques- 
tions people ask and the problems they face, not only 
in choosing life partners, but in thinking about marriage 
and what it involves. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 
By Swwney E. President, National Confer- 
ence of Family Relations. 448 pages, $3.50 


A guide for ministers, physicians, teachers, or others en- 
gaged in marriage and family counseling, this is the first 
complete manual on the subject, combining the experi- 
ence of various fields and formulating a program based 
on law, medicine, psychiatry, social work, and ethics. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
By Apa Hart Aruitt, University of Cincinnati. 
McGraw-Hill Home Economics Series. 277 pages, 


$2.50 


Covers all problems of family aeaualies beginning 
with dating and ending with a description of the forms 
of marriage which have preceded our own. Changes in 
the form of dating and courtship and social attitudes 
toward them are discussed in detail. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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